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Santa’s Steeds Go By 
Train 

Qn a bright frosty morning last month one of the most 
■ novel loads ever transported by a railway left Moskosal 
Station in Lapland. 


This was when the Lapp Olle 
Blind, with his large family, his 
reindeer herdsmen, and his goods 
and chattels, and first and fore¬ 
most his 800 reindeer, moved 
from the area where they had 
been living since 1919 to the 
mountain area of Harjedalen, 155 
miles to the south. The old 
pasturelands had become in¬ 
sufficient, and his reindeer had 
again and again scraped away 
the snow in vain in their search 
for reindeer moss. 

In olden times Blind and his 
family would have covered the 
distance on foot and by reindeer 
sledge, reaching their destination 
after months. Now man and 
animals were conveyed rapidly to 
the new pasture grounds by the 
Swedish State ■ Railways. 

Rounding Up the Reindeer 

The transport required 14 open 
trucks, in which the reindeer 
could travel 50 or 60 to a truck. 
The process of entraining was an 
impressive spectacle. At a 
suitable distance from the station 
the Lapps had set up a spacious- 
enclosure fenced with rough 
timber. An opening was-made in 
the fence towards the railway 
track, so that it was merely a 
question of shunting-the train to 
the spot. The herd had been 
driven in advance towards the 
village of Moskosal. With the 
clever, well-trained Lapp dogs at 
their heels, and with watchful 
nomads posted at strategically 
important points, the great herd 
of reindeer -then rushed forward 
at breakneck speed.- When they 
were all within the enclosure the 
entrance was closed, but the 
reindeer continued their rapid 
movement in circles. The steam 
rose like a dense cloud above 
them, and snow whirled around. 


All one heard was the char¬ 
acteristic clatter of their hoofs, 
sounding at times like a roll of 
drums. 

Olle Blind then gave his men 
a few brief instructions. A few 
seconds later ten or more lithe 
lassos flew out over the heads of 
the rapidly-circling animals. The 
reindeer were caught by the soft, 
strong coils of the rope and were 
dragged firmly out of the swirling 
mass, which continued its cir¬ 
cular movement. The animals 
were then drawn one by one 
towards the opening in the fence 
and into the trucks. 

The transport proceeded with¬ 
out any accidents. AH the 800 
animals arrived at their new 
pasture grounds in excellent con¬ 
dition, in spite of a foodless 
journey, which lasted over 24 
hours. The reindeer moss tasted 
all the better on arrival, and the 
reindeer started at once search¬ 
ing for the delicacy growing in 
the soil beneath the snow. 

No Time to Spare 

John Ericcson, the Swedish 
engineer who patented the 
first screw propeller and built 
the ironclad Monitor, was a man 
who in all his 86 years never 
willingly took a day off. 

A new American biography 
which describes his many marine 
inventions in the United States 
adds a pleasing footnote to his 
life in New York, where he 
would never give more than a 
quarter of an hour of his time 
to anyone who came to see him. 
He never saw Central Park, and 
only once set foot on Brooklyn 
Bridge; and when his closest 
friend urged lum to come and 
see Niagara Falls replied only: 
“What’s wrong with them?” 


Sunshine by the River 



On the south bank of the Thames, opposite St Paul’s, members 
of a London school of art take advantage of a warm spring day 
to sketch the battered but proud City. 



Radar inaWorld 
at Peace 


Springtime on the Sands 


Seeing Through Fog 

Although with radar a ship 
can navigate with comparative 
safety in fogs or among icebergs, 
because the receiving screen of 
the cathode ray tube tells how 
far away a thing is and in what 
direction it is approaching, much 
remains to be done to get the 
fullest benefit from the new 
science. Fishing vessels will be 
able to locate shoals of fish. 
Oceans will be surveyed anew. 

Above all, radar should assist 
in giving us all kinds of improve¬ 
ments in wireless and television, 
so that the concentrated efforts 
of wartime will bear real fruit in 
the years of peace to come, in 
many directions. 

Then again, much work has 
been done with sound waves, of 
the so-called super-sonic type, 
sounds far out of the range of 
those we can hear. One develop¬ 
ment of this work that is hoped 
for is to find new ways of 
enabling blind people to guide 
themselves with the aid of radar. 


It is a lovely day at Bournemouth, the sea looks gay, the sands 
are firm, but these young people—well wrapped up against a 
chilly wind—wisely realise that they must wait for the sun to 
get warmer before there can be any paddling. 


How King Charles Went to Charing X 


J£ing Charles the First, mag¬ 
nificent on his spirited 
horse, was the first of the London 
statues to return to the capital 
from its wartime refuge. But we 
must wait a little longer before 
seeing him back on the pedestal 
at Charing Cross, where he 
belongs. 

Yes, that is where the statue of 
King Charles belongs; but not 
many people know that it was 
not' originally designed for 
Charing Cross. The product of a 
French genius, Hubert le Sueur, 
who was paid £600 for it, the 


THAT SADLY SWOLLEN LEG ! 


J'he recent scarcity of fish re¬ 
minds us of a story of David 
Livingstone's boyhood, though 
the means he adopted to relieve 
the fish shortage in the little 
cottage at Blantyre, Lanarkshire, 
cannot be commended. 

David was a born naturalist, 
and when he could get time off 
from the cotton factory where 
he toiled as a little fellow of ten, 
he used to roam the countryside 
in search of knowledge and 
specimens. Sometimes, to vary 
his studies, he would fit up rod 
and line at an appropriate spot 


and return home with a fine dish 
of handsome trout. 

Salmon, too, sometimes fell to 
the skill of this little fish- 
poacher, and one day, having 
caught an extra big specimen, 
he felt it would be indiscreet 
to • display it as he walked 
home. So he concealed it in the 
trouser leg of his brother Charles, 
who accompanied him. As the 
two boys marched slowly - home 
through the village, the good 
people of Blantyre sympathised 
deeply with Charles over his 
“sadly swollen leg.” 


work was cast in 1630 for Lord 
Treasurer Weston, who intended 
it as a decoration for his garden 
at Roehampton. 

The material was to be brass, 
the size “bigger than a great 
horse (a warhorse) by a foot, and 
the figure of His Majesty, King 
Charles, proportionate, full six 
foot.” For some reason unknown, 
the statue never reached Roe¬ 
hampton, but lay in . the 
sculptor’s studio until the out¬ 
break of the Civil War, when the 
Parliament seized it and sold it 
to a brazier named Rivet, on the 
strict understanding that he 
should destroy it. 

Rivet sold a number of brass 
knives and other articles of the 
same metal, supposed to be frag¬ 
ments of the statue, which were 
eagerly bought by the supporters 
of the King as mementoes of 
their hero, and by Cromwellians 
as what they regarded as proof 
of their triumph over their 
enemy. 

But at the Restoration out 
came the horse and rider, whole, 
undamaged, and perfect! The 
supposed relics were profitable 
fakes, and the statue, at last a 
national property, was erected in 
1674 on the site at Charing Cross, 
for which it was never intended. 


Improving Our Wireless 


and Television 

J'he word radar has become 
associated in our minds 
with secret methods of warfare, 
picking out targets, discovering 
the presence and direction of 
enemy aeroplanes, helping air¬ 
men to navigate safely and 
accurately although for various 
reasons they may not be able to 
see. Amazing advances in wire¬ 
less science were made during 
the war in radiolocation. What 
are these wonderful things going 
to give us in peacetime? 

In the early days of wireless, 
waves were sent out into the 
ether having a length from 
“crest” to “crest” of many 
miles. Now with short-wave 
wireless it is a common thing to 
use waves of a few centimetres or 
inches. A great deal of valuable 
research has gone on in the 
direction of using tinier waves 
still. As well as centimetrie 
radar we shall have millimetric, 
oi* wireless with waves ten times 
shorter than those in use at 
present. With.these tinier waves 
it would be possible to guide an 
aeroplane right up to the moment 
it touched the ground, making a 
landing mishap almost im¬ 
possible. 
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The Land They Loved sw Years of 


T he recent Budget speech will be remembered for a new and 
inspired proposal which has been welcomed by all who 
love the beauty of our countryside. 

The Chancellor of. the Ex- who should be able to find in- 
cliequer asked Parliament to creased opportunities of health 
establish a National Land Fund and happiness, companionship, 
of £50,000,000, obtained from the and recreation in beautiful places, 
sale of war stores, in order to There is something incom- 
acquire for public use and enjoy- parable in the sunshine on the 
ment stretches of our coast and hills, the mists adrift* the moors, 


tracts of open country, includ¬ 
ing perhaps the creation of 


the deep peace of The woodlands, 
and the wash of the waves 


National Parks. Here arc a few against the white, unconquerable 


passages from Mr Dalton’s 
speech: ' 

The fund might well be used 


cliffs which Hitler never scaled. 
There is body and history in this. 
I should like to think that 


to. help such bodies as the there is this fund whereby we 
National. Trust, • the Youth should make some of the loveliest 
Hostels Association, the ramblers’ parts of this land dedicated to 
associations, and many other the memory of those who died 


such bodies and societies, whose 
purpose is not to make profit 


in order that we might live in 
comfort, and of those who went 


but to open the country to the down for our sake in the dark 
people and to facilitate recfea- river and for whom the trumpets 
tion, open-air sports, physical have already sounded on the 
fitness, and the rest of it. other side. I should like it to go 

We still have a great wealth forth from this provision as a 
of natural scenery and a great, beginning this year, that we 
variety of natural beauty in this should thus dedicate to the 
country. The best that remains memory of our dead and the 
should surely become the herit- use and enjoyment of the living 
age of all our people, and most beautiful pieces of our native 
of all of the young and the fit, land." 

Japan Goes to the Polls 

r | 1 KE Japan of yesterday has 
passed, never, we hope, to 
raise its ugly head again. 

No more is the Land of the 
Rising Sun ruled by a band of 
military tyrants and terrorists, 
but by a freely-elected - Parlia¬ 
ment known as the Diet. 

The other day many millions 
of Japanese electors voted for 
candidates for 466 seats in 
the new Parliament, and the 
American military authorities 
and the Japanese Government 
saw to it that the electors were 


allowed to vote freely—a new 
experience for them. There was 
also a new experience for 
Japanese women, who went to 
the polls for the first time in 
Japan’s history. 

It will take time to purge 
Japan thoroughly of her old 
ideas, but the great change is 
taking place with all possible 
speed.. 

Free elections to the new Diet 
are a notable milestone on the 
road to freedom and democracy 
in Japan. 


TREASURE BAY 


A merican officers recently dis- 
i covered under the mud of 
Tokyo Bay' ingots of gold and 
other precious metals thought to 
be worth £500,000,000. According 
tp the information the officers 
have obtained, the treasure had 
been hidden there by Japanese 
to be used in years .to come to 
build a “ greater Japan.” , 

The " existence of this hidden 
hoard was, first revealed .to the 
US authorities by a Japanese, 
girl, who had heard some 
Japanese business men talking 
about it in a social club. She told 
a civilian interpreter 'employed' 
by the Allied Military Govern¬ 
ment. ' 


To test the truth of the story 
an American officer, Lieut E. V. 
Nielsen, dived into the bay 
where it is six feet deep. Under 
three or four feet of mud at the 
bottom the officer felt something 
Solid. Though the object weighed 
75 lbs it was brought to the sur¬ 
face and found to be an ingot of 
metal, - which was afterwards 
identified by experts at the Bank 
of Japan as platinum. He'dived 
again, and-found that under the 
mud an area of about 20 square 
feet seemed to be paved with 
these ingots. .* ' 

Divers were quickly put to 
work - to recover the entire 
treasure. 


THEPRIMROSE WAY The End of a Tribute 


Printing 

Qn April 25 an exhibition of the 

books and the craft of print¬ 
ing in Switzerland will be opened 
at the Suffolk Galleries in 
Suffolk Street, London, by the 
Swiss Minister, M. Paul Ruegger. 
It is the first exhibition of its 
kind ever displayed in this 
country. Later in the year the 
Swiss will have an opportunity 
of seeing an exhibition of English 
books. 

The Exhibition, admission to 
which will be a shilling, will con¬ 
tain over 3000 modem books, 
including many beautiful books 
for children, and a remarkable 
collection of liistorip examples of 
Swiss Printing from the 
Reformation onwards. It has 
been organised under the 
auspices of the British Council, 
and John Masefield has written 
a short foreword to the catalogue. 

After its two great periods of 
the Reformation and the 18th 
century, Swiss publishing de¬ 
clined as Leipzig developed as 
the centre of European publish¬ 
ing; and it was the rise of the 
Nazi regime which was chiefly 
responsible for the present 
rebirth. Swiss publishing was 
rapidly revived, and today books 
on all subjects by English, 
American, French, Swedish, 
Russian, German, and Italian, as 
well as Swiss authors, are being 
issued. 

Centre of Freedom 

Switzerland has resumed her 
old position as the centre of 
free thought and. international 
culture in the heart of the 
European continent. Particularly 
interesting items in this ex¬ 
hibition are the books by anti- 
Nazi Germans, some of the 
manuscripts of which were 
smuggled into Switzerland at 
great risk during the war years. 

The leading museums and 
libraries of Switzerland have 
contributed valuable books to the 
historical section, including a 
commentary on the Bible printed 
in 1470, a remarkable collection 
of early Bibles in all languages 
from the National Library at 
Berne, the first translation of 
Shakespeare’s works into 
German, made by a Swiss in 
1775, and a rare copy of the 
Collected Poems of Goethe, pub¬ 
lished in Switzerland in 1775, 
when Goethe was only 26. These, 
and many other literary 
treasures, all testify to Switzer¬ 
land’s great tradition of fine 
book production from the very 
earliest days of the printing 
press. 

THE OUTSPOKEN 
DOCTOR 


JI'ew will be surprised to learn 
that Wordsworth’s “primrose 
by the river’s brim ” grows wild 
in every county of Great Britain 
and Ireland. But plenteous' 
though it is in the primrose 
month of April it chooses its 
locality. It is absent from the 
dry soils- of the chalk and 
ancient sands, seeking instead 
the damp clays. Moisture and 
shades are its simple ne&ls, and 
it finds them best in leafy wood¬ 
lands and in the'hedgerows. 

, A. botanist’s census of Dorset’s 
primroses revealed that in spite 
of the county’s floral wealth the 
flower was absent over nearly 
two-thirds of its acreage. It is 
in scantiest supply near the big, 
towns. 


^ hundred and forty years ago 
Lord Nelson died ' for his 
country in the hour of triumph 
over. a , formidable enemy at 
Trafalgar. 

So grateful were the people for 
what their hero had done for 
England that in 1806 Parliament 
passed an Act granting a pen¬ 
sion of £5000 a year to Lord 
Nelson’s brother and his heirs. 
This has been paid ever since, 
and it has cost the country 
£700,000. 

When the present Lord Nelson 
and his brother pass on, how¬ 
ever, this pension will cease to 
be paid. Thus will end the only 
perpetual pension still paid by 
the Government. . . 


r jHE other evening some of our 
most distinguished. doctors 
met together to celebrate the 
150th anniversary of the founda¬ 
tion of the Abernethian Society. 

John Abernethy, a British 
surgeon born in 1764, well de¬ 
served the honour of remem¬ 
brance, for he was a pioneer. He 
it was who first impressed upon 
his patients, and the rest of his 
countrymen, that many of the ills 
that afflict mankind arise from 
digestive disorders. 

Dr Abernethy was a dour, 
plain-spoken man, and he told 
many of his wealthy, overfed 
patients that their ills were due 
to gluttony. Some of them took 
offence, but they also took Ills 
advice. 
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World News Reel 


NEW ISLAND. The.volcanic 
island thrown up from the 
Pacific, 200 miles south of Tokyo 
—described in the C N recently— 
is to be named Urania Island; 
after the British destroyer which 
discovered it. 

At the conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of Britain, U S, 
France, and. Russia in Paris this 
week, the draft peace treaties to 
he presented to Italy, Hungary,' 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Finland, 
are being prepared. 

A new drug called aspergillin, 
discovered by a Russian scientist, 
is reported to be successful 
against diseases not affected by 
penicillin. 

INDIAN CHRISTIANS. The 
British Cabinet Mission to India 
recently met six representatives 
of India’s six million Christians. 

The US Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment has forecast a winter wheat 
crop this year of 830,636,000 
bushels, which would be 7,000,000 
more than last year. 

France recently received the 
first shipment of the 500,000 tons 
of ivhcat being sent from Russia.: 

At the dedication of President 
Roosevelt’s home, Hyde Park, as 
a national shrine in the U S, 

• President Truman repeated his 
pledge to continue, at home and 
abroad, ■ President Roosevelt’s 
policy. 


UNO CALLING. A radio station 
is to be built for Uno. It will 
be known as The Voice of the 
United Nations. 

The Arc de Triomphe in Paris 
was recently discovered to he 
crumbling, and the police railed 
It oil to prevent injury to visitors 
to the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier beneath it. 

Aerial mapping of SO million 
acres of forest in the Province 
of Ontario is to be carried out in 
the next five years. 

BOMBS ON ICE. Planes re¬ 
cently dropped bombs on masses 
of ice which were damming the 
River Nea in Central Norway, 
and causing floods; they failed 
to break up the ice. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery re¬ 
cently stated that British troops 
must occupy . Germany for 
another ten years before the 
Germans are fit to govern. 

The Belgian Congo has offered 
■Mr Churchill, as a token of grati¬ 
tude, a malachite cigar box rest¬ 
ing on a pedestal of ivory and 
gold, and inlaid with diamonds. 
(Malachite is a copper ore of a 
beautiful green colour .) 

EX REX. The Premier of 
Bulgaria, M. Georgiev, recently 
announced that the monarchy 
was to be abolished there and a 
republic established. The king 
Simeon, is nine years old. 


Home News Reel 


LOOKING IN. The British 
radio industry plan to -make 
78,000 new television sets in 1946. 
Television transmissions from 
Alexandra Palace are to begin 
again on June 7, and they will 
be given twice daily. The Victory 
Parade on June 8 will be tele¬ 
vised. 

The giant panda which was 
caught in Shechwan, Western 
China, is the first of two presented 
to the Zoo by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. The last giant panda at 
the Zoo was the famous Ming 
which died on Christmas' Day 
1944. 

The Great Organ in St Paul’s 
Cathedral, badly damaged by a 
bomb in 1940, has been restored. 

V-TEAS. On Victory"Day, June 
8, extra supplies of tea, sugar, 
jam, and cake-making materials 
will be made available through 
local authorities to organisers of 
parties for old and young people. 

Nearly 100 girls applied for jobs 
helping to run Pets’ Corner at 
the London Zoo. Twelve were 
selected, and they will wear an 
attractive uniform -of jodhpurs 
and red or gold shirts. 

The Vicar of Tewkesbury Abbey 
has decided that in future, when 
brides arrive for their iveddings 
punctually there shall be a 
refund of half of the organist’s 
fee of four guineas. 


OVERSIGHT. Preston Bissett 
in Bucks forgot to hold its parish 
council election and an order for 
a poll is being obtained from the 
County Council. 

Lord Southwood’s sudden death 
robbed Fleet Street of a brave and 
kindly man who from humble 
beginnings had risen to be cne 
of the leading figures in the 
newspaper world. He 'will be 
remembered also for his great 
work for charities. Under his 
chairmanship the Red Cross 
Penny-a-Week Fund raised over 
£17,500,000. 

In England and Wales 13,016 
schools are registered as listeners 
to BBC programmes. The 
number in Scotland is 1684. 

AU RE VOIR! The midday 
concerts at the National Gallery 
have concluded after 1698 per¬ 
formances during 61 years. They 
were attended by about 800,000 
people, and the profits, over 
£10,000, were given to the 
Musicians’ Benevolent Fund. 

Experiments are being carried 
out by manufacturers at Kidder¬ 
minster in making luminous 
carpets which will enable cinema 
patrons to find their seats. 

When Gordon Robinson, aged 
10, was trapped 30 feet up a tree 
overhanging a gorge tit Kendal, 
Westmorland, he was rescued by 
a policeman. 


Youth News Reel 


HONG KONG SCOUTS. Scout¬ 
ing in Hong Kong has made a 
splendid recovery since the 
Japanese surrender. There are 
now at least 15 Scout Groups 
on the island. 

Since December 1936 Wolf 
Cub Eric John Eggleton has 
suffered from spinal trouble, 
which has kept him continually 
in hospital, encased in piaster. 
Eric, a keen member of the Cub 
Pack attached to the Alexandra 
Hospital at Luton, has been 
awarded the Cornwell Badge. 

When a canoe containing his 
mother overturned on the River 
Ouse at Broviham in Bedford¬ 
shire, 14-ycar-old Scout Malcolm 


John Walker dived into deep 
water and brought her to the 
bank. Malcolm, a member of the 
13th Bedfordshire Troop, has 
been awarded the Scout Silver 
Cross. . 

IN THE ICY NORTH. Three 
Scouts from a lonely settlement 
in the North of Canada were 
flown to a Patrol Leaders’ 
Training Course, held 90 miles 
away. They returned to their 
homes by snowmobile. 

Boys Brigade units of the 
London district are to hold their 
Display at the Royal Albert .Hall 
on Saturday, .May 4, at 3.30 p m, 
when the Bishop of London will 
preside.' : 
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A Signal to HMS Nelson 

v 

In the destroyer Myngs, one of the ships of the Home Fleet on 
its first peacetime spring cruise in the Mediterranean,'a signal¬ 
man acknowledges an order from HMS Nelson, Admiral 
Sir Edward Syfret's flagship, to come alongside to refuel. 


BEFOGGED 

J)uniNG some unusually bad 
fogs recently, foghorns in 
lighthouses in the north of Scot¬ 
land sounded continuously for 
periods as long as 26 hours. 

This is not a record, however. 
During a bad spell in the war 
years a senior naval officer in¬ 
structed head keepers in this 
area to sound their horns con¬ 
tinuously until further orders. 

A week later the Lighthouse 
Commissioners were surprised by 
the heavy demands for oil for 
the engines. On inquiring about 
the cause they found that the 
naval officer had forgotten about 
his order and as a result the 
horns had been blaring through 
fair and foul weather for a week. 

NECK OR NOTHING 

A Plymouth market gardener 
when on his rounds the other 
day noticed a kitten with its 
head firmly wedged inside a pint 
milk bottle lying in a hedge near 
the village of Elburton. He 
smashed the neck of the bottle in 
order to release the kitten, and 
it quickly ran off down the road. 
Right at the bottom of the bottle 
was a very frightened mouse! We 
presume the mouse ran off up the 
road- 


AND NEVER LATE 

W hen Mrs E. Dowling of 
. Lisburn, county Antrim, 
Northern Ireland, recently retired 
from the spinning mill where she 
had been employed since 1876, 
when she was only 10, she had, 
it is believed, created a record of 
service unequalled in the linen 
industry. All through these 70 
years of work she was never late, 
and was always the first to enter 
the mill in the morning and the 
last to leave at night. 

Legions of the Lost 

A mono the many noble works 
undertaken by the British 
Red Cross is the task of receiving 
and dealing with inquiries about 
missing persons all over the 
world. Their registry in London 
contains the. names of three- 
quarters of a million people of 45 
nationalities, whose cases have 
been or are being inquired into. 
They received 10,000 inquiries a 
month after VE Day, and since 
November 16,000 a month. 

So well and so completely has 
this grand work been done that 
the Government have now offici¬ 
ally recognised the British Red 
Cross as the National Tracing 
Bureau of the United Kingdom 
for missing persons. 


Thank You, Switzerland! 


Two hundred London children 
between five and 13 whose 
health or home circumstances 
have suffered through war con¬ 
ditions are soon to spend six 
months in a children’s home in 
Switzerland as the guests of the 
Swiss authorities. 

The children will leave London 
about the end of April, and when 
they reach Calais the Swiss 
authorities will take over full 
responsibility for them. 

Switzerland, the land of Alpine 
grandeur, sunshine, and health¬ 
giving air, is well known for her 


works of mercy. There the Red 
Cross movement was founded by 
one of her sons, Henri Dunant, 
and it was the Geneva Conven¬ 
tion, signed in 1864, out of which 
arose the International Red 
Cross. Beautiful Geneva is 
therefore the cradle of a world 
movement which has been one 
of mankind’s greatest blessings. 

This latest act, of taking some 
of London’s unfortunate children 
and seeking to restore them to 
health and happiness, is in keep¬ 
ing with splendid traditions. 
Thank you, Switzerland! 


rrnE Russians have a soft spot 
for our William Shakespeare. 
He is read and studied widely in 
Russia, where his plays are 
eagerly attended. 

Russian appreciation of our 
Bard of Avon was taken another 
step farther by an arrangement 
to fly over to Moscow an ex¬ 
hibition called Life in Shake¬ 
speare’s England, in time for 
April 23, Shakespeare’s birthday. 

The Society for Cultural Rela¬ 
tions between the peoples of the 
British Commonwealth and the 
USSR arranged this exhibit, 
which was prepared by Miss 
Muriel Byrne, an authority on 
the life and the theatre of Tudor 
times. 

Russia’s own Tolstoy said that 
art \fas the transmission of 
feeling. Peeling, through art, is 
universal, and it can act as a 
bond of understanding and 
appreciation between the nations. 

BY THE BONNY 
BONNY BANKS 

'J'he largest youth hostel in 
Britain was recently opened 
by Mr Tom Fraser, Joint Under¬ 
secretary for Scotland. It is 
Loch Lomond Hostel, with 
accommodation for more than 
400, and it is likely to be the 
meeting-place of the first post¬ 
war conference of the Inter¬ 
national Youth Hostels Associa¬ 
tion. 

This hostel has been con¬ 
verted from a ma’nsion by a 
band of young men and women 
who, since the beginning of this 
year, have given 17,000 hours of • 
their leisure to the work. These 
volunteers, including engineers, 
clerks, typists, and housewives, 
have done all the work, from 
cutting down trees and laying 
floors to whitewashing ceilings 
and installing electricity. 

RECORDING AGENTS 

A number ol women living in 
A prefabricated houses are to 
be paid by the Ministry of Works 
to make periodic reports. 

To prepare these reports, which 
include Information on tempera¬ 
tures and daily fuel consumption 
and similar subjects, will require 
no special qualifications. 


MISSIONARIES 
BY AIR 


Tyrone than a thousand mission¬ 
aries belonging to the mis¬ 
sionary societies of Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, and Norway are being 
brought back to their homes by 
air. The societies have chartered 
a Douglas plane which is to 
maintain a regular service. 

The first trip was to Mada¬ 
gascar. The need for the plane 
has been the more urgent be¬ 
cause all the shipping of the 
Scandinavian countries is' occu¬ 
pied in cargo transport. 

At the present time there are 
1000 Scandinavian missionaries to 
be brought home from the 
mission fields, and a great 
number of new missionaries wait¬ 
ing to be sent out. For the first 
year fifteen trips have been 
planned to bring 450 missionaries 
from almost all parts of the 
world. The new arrangement 
has an important, psychological 
aspect, for the missionaries will 
feel much closer to the homeland 
than before; now they can come 
home, if need be, in a few days. 


Universal 


Shakespeare 


The Last of the Sea Cows 


^merican scientists have been 
throwing more light upon a 
curious animal, related to the 
elephant, which became extinct 
some 200 years ago. 

In the archives of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences at Lenin¬ 
grad is a manuscript with a 
drawing of the Great Northern 
Sea Cow, now as extinct as the 
Dodo. It was last seen on Bering 
Island, where Vitus Bering after 
whom Bering Straits was 
named, was wrecked and died 
while employed by Peter the 
Great to find a passage from 
the North Pacific. 

The manuscript, written by a 
survivor, and the drawing have 
been resuscitated by scientists of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, where some bones of the 
Sea Cow since found confirm the 

GOOD SHIPMATES 

10,000-ton motor vessel 
Papanui, from New Zealand, 
recently visited by a C N corre¬ 
spondent in London, has a re¬ 
markable social club started by 
members of the ship’s company. 

It provides games ranging 
from shove ha’penny to deck- 
tennis, and even boasts a football 
team, always “on tour,” playing 
matches at various ports. 

There is also a Magazine and 
Lending Library, and a Ship’s 
Newspaper. About one hundred 
copies of each issue are printed, 
containing news, cartoons, stories, 
and articles contributed by the 
crew themselves. Each member 
of the crew pays a small sub¬ 
scription, at the start of every 
voyage, to finance this interest¬ 
ing and successful experiment. 


drawing, or at any rate the 
description of it, as the “forward 
part like a seal and the rear half 
like a fish.” Furthermore, it was 
some 27 feet long, weighed about 
four tons, with a hide blackish 
brown wrinkled like the bark of 
a tree, no teeth—and lived on 
seaweed. 

Apparently the Northern Sea 
Cow was fitted to live and eat 
only in shallow waters, for it 
had no hind legs and only rudi¬ 
mentary forepaws with which to 
scrabble along among the sea¬ 
weed “eating like an ox and 
breathing like a horse.” 

Evidently it was a survivor 
from an earlier age, but it could 
hardly have survived much 
longer even if the wrecked sea¬ 
men had not eaten it when 
other food began to fail. 

Holidays in Scotland 

JJoliday resorts in Scotland are 
hoping for the biggest tourist 
invasion since before the war. 

The Scottish Tourist Board are 
planning a “Come to Scotland ” 
drive, and hope to attract 250,000 
visitors this summer. Among the 
attractions planned are a Naval 
review on the River Clyde and a 
Music Festival at Edinburgh. 

The Board, whose Chairman 
is Mr Thomas Johnston, intend 
to keep hotel prices moderate. 

RARE VISITOR 

"Oefore 1940 there was only one 
known instance 'of Black 
Redstarts breeding In this country. 
Since then several pairs have 
chosen the Dover district and 
have, according to a local 
naturalist, nested there. 



Turn Off the Tap! 


Dixie shows that a trunk is as useful as a hand when she turns 
on the tap for a drink at Whipsnade Zoo—and she always 
remembers to turn it off when she has finished ! 
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Off to Canada 

A happy picture of Field-Marshal Alexander and his family on 
board the Aquitania for their voyage to Canada. Field-Marshal 
Viscount Alexander of Tunis is Canada’s new Governor-General. 
With him are Lady Alexander and their children (left to right) 
Shane, Brian, and Rose—and the dogs Prince, Tessa, and Lassie. 


A Man of Some Importance 


JSJ"ow is the time when many 
English churches are holding 
their annual Vestry Meetings at 
which the churchwardens are 
appointed for the coming year. 
To recall the history of this 
ancient office we must go back 
well over six hundred years, 
when each village was practically 
a self-contained community and 
the Lord of the Manor, and the 
Parish Priest exercised great 
authority in the parish. 

In those - 'days the freemen of 
the manor would meet at Easter¬ 
time to transact parish business 
and, as in most cases, the only 
place available for this assembly 
was the church vestry, the meet- ‘ 
ing became known as the Easter 
Vestry. Usually from six to 
twelve of the freemen would be 
elected as “goodmen ” for the 
year to conduct the affairs of the 
parish, and these officers were 
therefore the forerunners of our 
modern local councils. In their 
turn the goodmen would appoint 
two manor reeves to be their 
officials during the year. < 

As each village w'as so isolated, 
the affairs of the parish church 


and the manor were apt to 
become intermingled, and in time 
the manor reeve became known 
as the church reeve and later as 
the churchwarden. The good- 
men were eventually known as 
sidesmen, and it is interesting 
to note that the churchwardens 
were once responsible to the 
sidesmen, a position now reversed. 

The powers of the church¬ 
warden became considerable. 
Not only would he have his 
responsibility to the parish 
church but in time he became 
what we would call nowadays 
the rate collector, relieving 
officer, banker, and pawnbroker. 

With the rapid growth of 
the population during the last 
century it was obvious that the 
responsibility of the church¬ 
warden was too great, ' and 
various Local Government Acts 
have relieved him of the civil 
side of his duty. As an important 
church officer, however, the 
churchwarden is still appointed 
at the annual Easter Vestry, 
reminding us of the great part 
once played by the parish church 
and its officers. 


Slate From Old Delabole 


f JhlE great quarry near Delabole, 
500 feet deep and one mile 
round, reputed to be the biggest 
in the country and the oldest in 
the world, is to be equipped with 
modern machinery to speed up 
the output of roofing slate for 
which it has made a name for 
itself far beyond Cornwall. 

All through the centuries slate 
has been hewn from the quarry 
face, chiefly by hand, and con¬ 
veyed up the steep slopes by 
tramway system. But so great 
is the demand now that ex¬ 
cavators, bulldozers, electric 
cranes, and new haulage methods 
are to be introduced, and it is 
hoped to double the present pro¬ 
duction of 4000 tons a year. 

As the slabs of slate come to 
the surface they are sorted, and 
those suitable for roofing pur¬ 
poses are split into slices. It 
takes a few years for a. workman 
to become expert at wielding 
mallet and chisel so that, slice 
after slice of the same thickness 
comes off the slab Without a 
breakage. The sliced slate then 


goes to the dresser, who trims it 
to the right size and shape with 
a cutting machine. 

Not all slates are grey in 
colour; some are green, some 
russet red, and others a mixture 
of both. And their various sizes 
are marketed under such high- 
sounding names as queens, 
princesses, duchesses, marchion¬ 
esses, countesses, viscountesses, 
ladies, small ladies, and doubles. 

As long ago as 1602, Carew, 
the Cornish historian, recorded 
that Delabole slate was being 
exported to Brittany and the 
Netherlands, and its hard-wear¬ 
ing qualities are testified by 
slate ■ headstones in Cornish 
churchyards which have weather¬ 
ed the storms of centuries. 

In ancient West Country there 
are farmhouses with slate 
mantelpieces, slate window-sills, 
and slate floors and benches in 
kitchen and dairy. But the 
urgent need nowadays is for 
roofing slate, and thousands of 
our new houses will be covered 
with slates from Delabole. 


April 27, 1946 

Two Great 
Exhibitions 

r JhiE Government’s decision to 
hold an International Ex¬ 
hibition in London in 1951 gives 
a clear hope of the early return 
of full industrial prosperity. . 

It is a happy coincidence that 
the first modern international 
exhibition was held in London 
just a hundred years before this 
one will take place. In 1851 
England was agog with excite¬ 
ment. The people turned aside 
from thoughts of politics and 
concentrated their interest on 
an enormous glasshouse in Hyde 
Park, afterwards removed to 
Sydenham and called the Crystal 
Palace, where the produce of 
the world was exhibited. 

At the time it was feared that 
this great undertaking, which 
had been suggested by Queen 
Victoria’s Consort, Prince Albert, 
would bring to this country 
crowds of revolutionaries who 
would set London on fire. Those 
fears, however, were without 
foundation, for nothing of the 
sort happened. S. R. Gardiner, 
the historian, relates that there- 
were others who thought that 
the getting together of all the 
nations in a commercial way 
would put an end to the possi¬ 
bility of any more wars—a hope 
that, alas, was not realised. 

An international exhibition is 
a good thing for industrial 
prosperity, and for universal 
understanding; and, with Uno 
as the watchdog and the archi¬ 
tect of peace among nations, 
our hopes for the future are con¬ 
siderably brighter than they we.ro 
a hundred years ago. 



Grooming the Steeds 

Giving a final coat of varnish to 
the roundabout horses ready for 
the season at the Vale of Health, 
Hampstead. 

“V” Entertainments 

J^ondon schoolchildren will have 
reason to remember the 
Victory celebrations in June. 
More than a quarter of a million 
of them will enjoy, among 
other entertainments, circuses at 
Wembley, visits to the London 
Zoo, and plays. Shakespeare's 
As You Like It, at the Regent’s 
Park Open Air Theatre; Great 
Expectations at Toynbee Hall; 
Hansel and Gretel and Ballet at 
Sadler's Wells; and Nicholas 
Nickleby at the Camberwell 
Theatre, figure in the Victory 
programme. 

Admission and transport will 
be free, and the parties, with 
escorts, will be organised by the 
schools. 


The Children’s 


p Me nr 

EduqrsTable 

The Badge of 
Courage 

F ield-Marshal Gort’s place 
in British history will always 
be linked with the noble gift of 
courage. A V C in the First World 
War, he led the British army in 
■France against overwhelming 
odds in the second, and at three 
dangerous points, of our life-line 
he held the bridge—at Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Palestine. He was 
simple, true, and courageous, a 
prince among his fellowmcn, 
the bravest of the brave. 

Lord Gort, like so many 
thousands of Iris countrymen, 
displayed courage at a time 
when many people thought it 
was a dying flame in our midst. 
This virtue which has been called 
the highest gift—“an independ¬ 
ent spark from Heaven’s bright 
throne, By which the soul 
stands raised, triumphant, high, 
alone "—has illumined our days 
and ways more widely than ever 
before in history. 

Jn earlier times courage was 
associated with knights and 
horsemen, ‘ with swords and 
lances. Colour and romance have 
given ancient valour a high re¬ 
nown—but wc have it no less 
in our less colourful days. The 
courage of ordinary citizens in air 
raids, the swift response in the 
hour of Britain’s greatest peri), 
the unrecorded offerings of life 
and health for friends—all these 
are witnesses to the presence of 
courage in the hearts of our 
people. 

It is our national custom to’ 
give honours for outstanding 
deeds of gallantry, but those 
who win them are the first to 
admit that “ the other man ” 
was just as worthy of recogni¬ 
tion. And life knows no greater 
courage than that of lonely, 
unknown people who persevere 
dutifully and uncomplainingly 
with jobs not of their own 
choosing, because the life and 
happiness of others are dependent 
on them. 

Who would true valour see, 

Let hint come hither ; 

One here will constant be, 

. Come wind, come weather. 
There's no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed intent 
To be a pilgrim. ‘ 

J ohn Bunyan saluted those 
qualities which we call 
courage and fortitude—qualities 
which are needed by all the 
w’orld’s peoples. 

Courage lasts on because it 
is a virtue mankind cannot do 
without. It lurks “ in the heart 
of every private man ” against 
the day wdien it comes into 
action. And it is our faith that 
courage in the future will be- 
displayed in peace rather than 
in war—courage against false¬ 
hood, against wrong-dealing in 
state and nation, and in the face 
of tyranny by the powerful over 
the weak. 


APRIL PROMISE 

Dlossom leads to golden fruit¬ 
age, bursting bud to foliage 
soon, 

April’s pleasant gleam shall 
strengthen to the glorious 
glow of June ; 

April leads to joyous Maytime 
with its ever-lengthening day¬ 
time. 

This again to joyous haytime— 
In the zenith of the year. 

Frances Ridley Havcrgal 

—+-*■— 

Peter Pan and Barbed 
Wire 

’J’o our mind the sylvan loveli¬ 
ness of Kensington Gardens, 
London, with its Peter Pail 
statue and its Round Pond, docs 
not harmonise with miles of 
barbed wire. Yet such a coiii- 
bination has been deemed proper. 
Ugly coils, reminding us only of 
bitter days of backs-to-the-w all 
defence of our island, have been 
installed to enclose the greater 
part of Kensington Gardens as a 
camping site for troops who will; 
take part in the Victory parade 
on June 8. 

Now that Spring is in. all her 
dazzling, youthful beauty, surely 
those Londoners who seek her 
charms in Kensington Gardens 
should have been spared so for¬ 
bidding a reminder of war as 
barbed wire. 

We hope that whoever is re¬ 
sponsible will think again, and 
lose no time in removing this 
horrible eyesore upon which 
Peter Pan looks down. 


THE FINEST INFLUENCE 

here never was found in any 
age of the world, either 
philosopher or sect, or law or 
discipline, which did so highly 
exalt the public good as 'the 
Christian faith. Francis Bacon 


Under the E 

poster says : Food Comes First. 

_ But it is better if an appetite 
does. ' 

gjOHE people are strict about 
punctuality at meals. Ought to 
dine at a time- table. 


JJovs are always ready to help 
make a bonfire. Burn with 
enthusiasm. 



Babies should have a club of their 
own, says somebody. But they can ‘ 
hit hard enough with a rattle! 
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Newspaper 


Off the Ration 

Cwiss chocolate was very 
popular in Britain before 
the war. Today it has won a 
new popularity in Switzerland. 
It has been the means- of saving 
a beautiful Alpine scene. 

When the Lake of Sils in the 
Engadine was threatened with 
being used as part of a hydro¬ 
electric power scheme beauty 
lovers objected. They hit on a 
novel idea to raise funds to save 
the site. 

Chocolate coins, bearing an 
appropriate design, were minted, 
the chocolate coming from Army 
reserves. From the sale of these 
coins, without coupons, half a 
million francs were raised. 

With the three-ounce weekly 
sweet ration in mind, boys and 
girls will doubtless be able to 
suggest many beauty spots in 
Britain that deserve similar help. 

regencVlondon 

Tn terraces just outside Regent’s 
Park are some houses, built 
by John Nash, which are the 
finest remaining relics in Eng¬ 
land’s capital of that elegant 
period, 1811-1S20, when a Prince 
Regent, afterwards George IV, 
ruled England. 

About 200 of these Regency 
lipuses were taken' over during 
the war for use as Government 
offices, but partly also so that 
they could be kept in repair 
until a decision could be reached 
as to their future. The Prime 
Minister announced recently that 
•these picturesque buildings are 
not to be pulled down. 

It is good to know that, in the 
heart of the new London, these 
fine specimens of a- bygone age 
will continue to overlook 
Regent’s Park, which was origin¬ 
ally laid out in 1812 in honour 
of the ruling Prince of that time. 


Editor's Table 

■ PETER PUCK 
iVANTS TO KNOW 

If sandwiches 
should be wrapped ,i > 

• in sandpaper 


.l/.l.v has a job travelling in 
hardware. J Vc hope it fits him. 

0 

gOME people believe in living in 
the present. But you rarely 
get one big enough to live in. 

0 

/[ MAN said his new overcoat 
fils him like a glove. Better to 
fit him like an overcoat. 

□ 

A young lady wants to know how 
to become a book keeper. 
Don’t lend any. 

0 

yj LADY says the price paid for 
her house was fixed up on the 
telephone. Safer to have put it in 
the bank. ^ 

A well-known lady is said to 
have a fine taste in hats. 
Anyhow, they are olf the ration. 

0 

MAN has been writing about 
the shortcomings of the postal 
system. Most people are more 
annoyed at the long comings. 



THINGS SAID 

’iie League is dead. Long live 
the United Nations. 

Viscount. Cecil 


YWomen can do much to help 
" international understand¬ 
ing through international groups 
and the Girl Guides. 

• Countess of Halifax 

A/Tv life has been all singing, 
and it has been a very 
happy one. 

Henry J. Dutton (70 years 
a chorister at St Paul’s) 


T do not believe it will be long, 
in terms of months, before 
the food situation for Britons 
becomes easier. 

Ex-President Hoover 

VV/e have not got food now, but 
VV we have got something 
almost as good—gold. With 
gold they can buy food. I want 
to go to Britain with my pockets 
full of gold. Mr Attlee will know 
how to spend the money. 

Field-Marshal Smuts 

Mail Vandal 

A Bristol bank recently re- 
ceived a damaged letter 
from Watchet in Somerset bear¬ 
ing a note from a postman, 
“ eaten by snails in letter box.” 

Well, wo have heard of them 
eating lettuce but never letters. 
It would seem that even snails 
sometimes grow hungry for news. 

What we should really like to 
• know, though, is Who posted the 
snails in the box ? 


Early Morning Sun 

As on my bed at dawn I mused 
and prayed, 

I saw my lattice prankt upon 
the wall, 

The flaunting leaves and flitting 
birds withal— 

■ A sunny phantom interlaced 
with shade ; 

“ Thanks be to heaven," in 
happy mood I said, 

" What sweeter aid my matins 
could befall 

Than this fair glory from the 
East hath made ? 

• What holy sleights hath God, 
the Lord of all, • 

To bid us feel and see ! we are 
not free 

To say we see not,' for the glory 
comes 

Nightly and daily, like the 
flowing sea ; 

His lustre pierceth through the 
midnight glooms ; 

And, at prime hour, behold ! 
He follows me 

With golden shadows to my 
secret rooms!" 

Charles Tennyson Turner 

For Peace and Joy 

"pon the Kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink; but 
righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. 

For he that in these things 
servetli Christ is acceptable to 
God, and approved of men. 

.Let us therefore follow after 
the things which make for peace,, 
and things wherewith one may 
edify another. * Romans 
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Swindon’s First 
Engine 

JfJXACTLY 100 years ago this 
week the first engine to be 
entirely built at the G W R’s 
workshops at Swindon was com¬ 
pleted and taken from her shed 
for her trials. In those days the 
Swindon Railway Works, which 
have since become famous, had 
not long been established. This 
new engine built there in March 
and April 1846 was called the 
Great Western, and was the 
sister of the Fire Fly, seen in 
our picture, which was built on 
the same lines. 

The Great Western engine, 
constructed to draw express 
trains, had two outsize driving 
wheels eight feet in diameter, 
large cylinders, 16 inches by 
24 inches, and a big boiler. 
There was no cab for the engine 
driver and his mate; presumably 
people still thought of an engine 
driver as being something like 
the driver of a stage coach, and 
if a coachman wanted no shelter, 
why should not an engine driver 
be equally hardy? He could 



The old Fire Fly 

muffle himself up in cold weather 
and pull his top hat down over 
his ears. 

The new engine was urgently 
needed, and so it was built in a 
hurry, being completed in 13 
weeks by men working night 
and day;'' Yet it was entirely 
successful and a credit to the 
genius of its celebrated designer, 
Daniel Gooch. Of this pioneer 
Arthur Mee once said, “Swindon 
should erect a statue in his 
honour,” for he is reputed to 
have been largely responsible for 
choosing Swindon as the place 
for the GW R’s workshops and 
thus founding the town’s pros¬ 
perity. Daniel Gooch was an 
apprentice in George Stephen¬ 
son’s workshops, and was recom¬ 
mended by the great engineer, 
Brunei, to be superintendent of 
the GWR. 

His engine, the Great Western, 
which he created in 1846, ran 
for 24 years and at the time of 
its retirement, in 1870, had 
steamed 370,678 miles. 

THE DOG 
■WOULDN’T WAIT 

Canterbury shopper has 
decided to leave her dog at 
home when she next goes shop¬ 
ping. 

The other day she went into a 
grocer’s shop and tied her dog to 
the leg of a chair. The dog, how¬ 
ever, decided that he had an 
urgent appointment out in the 
street, and made a bolt for the 
door, taking the chair with him. 
The lady, and the grocer, went in 
pursuit and, alter a chase down 
the street, overtook the dog just 
as he was getting the traffic into 
a block of his own making.- 


St George of England 

April 23 is a great day in the English calendar. It is the day 
when Englishmen honour the immortal memory of Shakespeare, 
who was bom on April 23 , 1564 , and died on his 52 nd birthday; 
and, above ail, it is the day of St George, England’s patron saint. 


gi George is the hero 
of our race, the man 
who slew the dragon. 

He is in our stained- 
glass windows, and on 
our knightly shields, 
clad in armour and 
slaying the dragon of 
legend; and we take 
the legend, as we take 
the saintly warrior himself, as a 
token of victory over evil. Truly 
did England choose in St George 
a noble patron saint. 

It was Constantine who pro¬ 
claimed the soldier-martyr the 
pattern of soldiers and champion 
of Christendom. He built over 
the tomb of the saint a church 
still visited by thousands of pil¬ 
grims to the ancient city of 
Lydda in the fertile plain of 
Sharon, the garden of Palestine. 

His Early Success 

The great church of Constan¬ 
tine is no longer there, for it 
was destroyed by the Saracens; 
but there it was, in that corner 
of the Holy Land, that our 
patron saint is believed to have 
been born and bred and buried. 
He was born about ad 270 of 
parents who were good Christ¬ 
ians, his father, an officer in the 
army of Diocletian, being ex¬ 
ceedingly rich. He died when 
George was only ten. 

Not long after, a new governor 
was appointed who brought the 
boy to the notice of the Emperor. 
Diocletian had a strong regard 
for this young Christian soldier 
of great intelligence and ex¬ 
quisite courtesy. He' raised him 
from rank to rank and made him 
military tribune of the Imperial 
Guard when he was about 17. 

As a soldier in the army of 
Diocletian he would accompany 
the Emperor in the campaign in 
Egypt, and he served afterwards 
under the Emperor Galerius of 
the Eastern Empire, in the Two 
Years Persian War. Diocletian 
had placed young Constantine in 
the Roman army as a hostage 
when his father, Constantius 
Chlorus, was raised to the rank 
of Emperor of the West, and it 
would be at this time that Con¬ 
stantine first met George. 


When the campaign 
was at an end George 
appears to have gone 
to live at Beirut and it 
was at this time that 
Diocletian is believed to 
have sent him on an 
expedition to Britain, 
then once more restored 
to the Roman Empire. 

Thus far life had gone well 
with the young Christian soldier,. 
but a bolt from the blue was 
about to fall on him with 
Diocletian’s edict for the ex¬ 
termination of Christians 
throughout the Empire. St 
George responded to the edict 
like the Christian and hero 
that he was. He laid down his 
arms and cast in his lot with 
the more helpless members of his 
church. He returned to Lydda, 
sold his possessions, gave all 
away, and determined to go to 
the Emperor Diocletian and 
intercede with him for the life 
and safety of his Christian 
brethren. It was while on his 
way that, according to the 
legend, he fought the dragon. 

The dragon slain, St George 
continued on his mission to see 
Diocletian in the city of Nico- 
media on the southern shores of 
the Bosphorus. To the emperor 
he appealed, but all in vain, and, 
refusing to forsake his faith, was 
sent forth to his death on 
April 23, A d 304. 

A Model For Christians 

Ten years after the martyr's 
death the Emperor' Constantine 
summoned a Council of the 
Church to be held at Arles where 
bishops and clergy from the east 
and west of his vast dominions 
assembled. At this same Council 
Constantine proposed that his 
companion in arms should be 
chosen as a model for young 
Christendom. 

Certain it is that St George 
was henceforth accepted by both 
Eastern and Western churches as 
the champion knight of Christen¬ 
dom. And as for our England, 
has she not established him 
throughout the world, on every 
ocean borne his flag, on every 
island raised his fame? 
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At School in Samoa 

A young English schoolmistress. Miss Joy Fowles of Plymouth, 
** has left England to teach in a school in Samoa, under the 
hill where Robert Louis Stevenson lies. 


Set among glorious tall palm 
trees, Papauta School has been 
the pride of all Samoan women 
and girls for over 50 years, 
and one of its proud memo¬ 
ries is that R. L. S. not only 
helped to clear the land on which 
the school stands, but spoke on 
the opening day in September 
1892. In this speech he uttered 
a wish that the school would 
become a punavaiola, a well of 
living water that would refresh 
all Samoa. 

The Breakfast Gang 

Papauta has had a fine succes¬ 
sion of young English women' 
teachers from the London 
Missionary Society. The school 
is a community of “self-help.” 
Before dawn the six girls who 
form the breakfast gang for the 
week are busy skinning golden 
bananas and boiling them in 
large iron cauldrons. As the 
morning light floods through the 
school grounds sleeping mats 
are rolled up, the buildings are 
swept through with the leaf 
brooms, and mats are spread on 
the floor of the chapel. 

This chapel is built in Samoan 
style, without nails and with no 
iron. Over 28 miles of coconut 
fibre tie it together, and 8000 
separate pieces of thatched coco¬ 
nut leaves cover the roof, which 
is supported by posts. The floor 
is covered with grey, smooth 

Watchdogs of 

Quietly and modestly, an 
organisation is at work with 
the object of promoting safe, 
regular, and economic air trans¬ 
port for the benefit of the peoples 
of the world. 

The International Air Trans¬ 
port Association, of which Sir 
William Hildred, formerly of the 
Air Ministry, is the head, has 
headquarters at Montreal. The 
Association will see that air 
travel competition is properly 


pebbles carried up from the 
beach nine miles away, and the 
girls sit crossed-legged on the 
floor mats There are no walls, 
and as they sing the girls look 
out into the green forest and 
towards the ocean. 

Samoan schoolgirls learn many 
of the same things as English 
schoolgirls — reading, writing, 
hygiene, music, and singing— 
and most of the lessons are given 
in the open air under the shady 
trees. But the lovely handicrafts 
of Samoa in weaving, mat¬ 
making, basketry, and coconut 
shell work are a special feature. 
The school has its own baby 
clinic, too, where the girls learn 
home crafts and the care of 
babies, for most of them will 
spend their lives in a Samoan 
home of their own. 

Making Their Own Colours 

Papauta tries to be a real 
Samoan school, although many 
of its' girls learn English. The 
girls dig their own plantations 
of flax and sugar-cane, and make 
their own dyes and colours for 
the lovely patterns they weave. 
Over 200 girls enjoy the sun all 
day and sleep on the floor in 
open-sided dormitories in true 
Samoan style. 

Above their school winds “the 
road of the loving heart ” where 
Stevenson lies buried “Under 
the wide and starry sky.” 

Air Transport 

regulated, and international sus¬ 
picion avoided, and that charges 
for air travel are what they 
should be, no more and no less. 
The IA T A is also concerned 
with making sure that civil avia¬ 
tion becomes safe and efficient in 
every country. 

Civil flying is not yet in its 
stride, but it is destined to play a 
great part in world transport; 
and I AT A will become a great 
Influence for the common good. 


Bedtime Corner 


Somebody's Darling 



PRAYER 

J et me not live this day in 
vain, dear Lord, but teach 
me to make the best of each 
minute of every hour, that I 
may in all my doings and say¬ 
ings further the covjiing of 
Thy Kingdom of Heaven. 

Amen 


VOICES YOU KNOW 

gow-wow, says the dog ; 

Mew-mew, says the cat ; 
Grunt, grunt, goes the hog ; 
And squeak goes the rat. 

Chirp, chirp, says the sparrow ; 
Caw, caw, says the crow ; 
Quack, quack, says the duck ; 
And the cuckoo’s voice you 
know. 

The Monkey and the Man 

monkey asked a finely- 
dressed showman to give 
him a bright costume the same 
as his own. 

“I will,” replied the show¬ 
man, “on condition that you 
let me put a chain round your 
neck, so that I can keep you 
within reach, for I am afraid 
that when you are dressed you 
will run off with the clothes.” 

The monkey agreed, but as 
soon as he had the chain 
round Iris' neck the man told 
him that he was a prisoner. 

“You will have to do as you 
are told,” he said, “and per¬ 
form every day.” 

Vanity very often leads 
people into trouble. 


Mars and the 
Star Cluster 

By the C N Astronomer 

'J’he planet Mars has now moved 
to a position far to the east 
of Saturn, and has dwindled con¬ 
siderably in brilliance owing to 
his increasing distance as the 
Earth bounds away from him and 
leaves Mars behind, as it were. 
He is at present about 125,000,000 
miles away, but in a month’s 
time this will have increased to 
150,000,000 miles. Mars is now 
in the constellation of Cancer, 
the Crab, and next week will 
appear to be fast approaching 
the remarkable star-cluster of 
the Praesepe as indicated by the 
arrow in our star-map. 

During the evenings of May 6 
and 7 Mars will pass in front of 
the upper portion of this grand 
cluster of suns, and apparently 
between two easily-recognisable 
stars of the fourth magnitude. 
These are Gamma and Delta of 
Cancer. One of these stars 
appears permanently above the 
Praesepe and the other below it 
as indicated. They have been 
known since ancient times to 
symbolise the “Asses,” while the 


Pollux 


Gamma . 

SATURN 

‘^ffpRAESEPE 
* Delta 


Praesepe was the “Manger ” of 
the ancients; this was long be¬ 
fore it was known to be an im¬ 
mense cluster of radiant suns. . 

The Praesepe appears to the 
naked eye only as a misty patch 
of light, and then only on a 
clear, dark night. Seen through 
binoculars or a small telescope, 
it is found to be composed of 
some 50 stars, but in the largest 
telescopes some 500 appear. 

Next week the Moon will 
appear when Mars is apparently 
near Praesepe’s suns, and so will 
spoil their visibility then; but in 
. the dark nights of the following 
week the spectacle may be seen. 
It will therefore be best to note, 
next week, the position of the 
Praesepe with the aid of Mars 
and the "Asses,” Gamma and 
Delta, which will be perceptible; 
then subsequently to study .the 
area with the aid of the glasses. 

Nearly three and a half cen¬ 
turies ago Galileo scrutinised 
this “patch of light” with his 
first telescope, of only some 
two inches aperture, and not 
.until then was the actual 
character of the Praesepe made 
known, by his description that it 
was “a mass of more than forty 
small stars.” Now it is known 
to be composed of this immense 
congregation of suns of all kinds, 
but most of them similar to 
Sirius. Doubtless many have 
worlds revolving round them, 
some even habitable like ours. 

How grand must be the sky of 
those worlds with such a multi¬ 
tude of stars, all relatively so 
much nearer than the average 
which we see in our skies. As it 
is, all we see with the unaided 
eye is this wisp of light from 
that starry host, because its 
great distance averages about 
38 million times further than 
our Sun, and the light from that 
multitude has taken between 
580 and 600 years to reach us, 
compared with the eight minutes 
it takes from our Sun. G. P. M. 
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Land of the Carpet Makers 



A Jet Engine on View 

Schoolboys at the Science Museum, South Kensington, 
examining with great interest the first jet engine to be 
shown there, the Whittle Jet Engine. 


r JhlE ancient land of Persia, 
front page news in the papers 
for so many weeks because of 
her differences with Russia, has 
meanwhile been playing another 
and quieter part in our daily life. 

Persian carpets are selling at 
immense prices in British sale¬ 
rooms. Carpets of any kind are 
scarce enough to fetch high prices 
in these days of acute shortage; 
but Persian carpets are often 
unique, and their magnificent 
workmanship has kept them in 
the forefront throughout the 
troubled centuries. 

Persia taught the world how to 
make carpets, with an artistry 
and craftsmanship never yet 
equalled. She has not yet per¬ 
suaded the world to use carpets 
as Persians do, not merely for 


decorating the floor of a room, 
and keeping it warm, but as wall 
decoration in place of pictures, 
for sitting and sleeping on, and 
as tables for the daily meals. All 
these have long been Persian 
uses for carpets, and they cer¬ 
tainly tend to make life a little 
simpler. 

The older Persian carpets, are, 
the finer they are, and the best 
of them are almost priceless. Sir 
Murdoch Smith, a famous anti¬ 
quary, once said that the floor of 
the Chehel Situn Palace at 
Ispahan was covered with a fine 
carpet which had been in use 
since the time of Shah Abbas, 
who reigned at the end of the 
16th century. If it is there still 
it is a notable link with a notable 
past. 


From Pit to Power Station 


Qlaimed to be the first in the 
country, a 1350-foot tunnel 
to carry coal by conveyor belt 
direct from a pit to the corpora¬ 
tion electricity power station is 
featured in the £4,500,000 re¬ 
construction scheme announced 
by Manchester Collieries, Ltd. 
Coal would travel along the con¬ 
veyor at 150 feet per minute, and 
200 tons would reach the power 
station every hour. 

This tunnel, it is estimated, 
would lead to the number of 
men employed at their Bradford 
pit rising from 850 to 1150, and 
the annual output from 225,000 


to 500,000 tons. The tunnel 
would run beneath some of the 
city's busiest streets, and should 
be working by 1949, provided it 
is approved by the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power. 

Mr Humphrey Brown, chief 
mining agent of the - company, 
who has been working on the 
scheme with a staff ■ of “back¬ 
room ” boys for' several years, 
believes that there are still 
250,000.000 tons of coal to be 
worked in Bradford pit. The 
mining conditions in this pit are 
considered the best in the North- 
West. 


THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION CUP 



(mriAii tssoctmn 
CMume cup) 

SILVER PRIZE FOR 

the winning team 

, ATWEMBLEV 
ON SATURDAY 
— IT IS THE 
■ffilED TR0PKV 
*15 BE OFFEREE* FOR 
CONTEST SINCE The 
START OF THE ANNUAL 
COMPETITION IN 

1871 



it m me in Zraufcro 
(Yorrs.) mu me first 
winners i here 
Srpuforo City (I 911 ) 


The FIRST cup was stolen from a 
shop window in Birmingham, where Aston Villa 

HAD PUT IT ON SHOW AFTER WINNING IT M lS^S 


The Second Cup was 

PRESENTED TO TRE LATE 

LORD KINNAIRD 

(PRtsieeNT cf me Focrsm 
Asscmtm) Who. as A 
■ PLAYER.WAS A MEMBER OF 

Five Cup-winning teams 
(ARecoRowsuRPkstee srurm er rnmue*) 



A new name will be engraved on the FA Cup after the Final at Wembiey 
Stadium on Saturday, for neither of the Finalists, Charlton Athletic and 
Derby County, has won it before. 
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Solving a Housing 
Problem 

CTvery British bird is or will soon be house-hunting, and while 
4 the problem in the feathered world is nothing like so acute 
as that of mere humans, it often leads to the choice of an amaz¬ 
ing site as a nursery for young birds. 

The pigeon-holes of a desk in hedges often contain nests, 
stored in an attic, the "folds of and. there is a case on’record 

where, two young robins were 
observed nesting in the .breast 
pocket of a scarecrow’s venerable 
frock coat. " 

The impudence of the sparrow 
leads it to choose odd nesting- 
places, one of - which was a 
carved thistle that adorned 
the top of a pulpit in a Scot¬ 
tish church. Thrushes and black¬ 
birds, too, have queer nesting- 
places, and not infrequently 
build in a belfry. Their dis¬ 
regard for the volumes of sound 
from the bells is astonishing. 


Science News 


a heavy curtain against an open 
window, or the unfrequented 
shelves of a country-house 
library are the strange nesting- 
sites sometimes chosen by swal¬ 
lows. But the friendly robin 
is . the most daring nest 
builder. In at least two churches, 
Hampton in Warwickshire and 
Collingbourne Kingston, in Wilt¬ 
shire, robins have been found 
nesting in the church Bible. In 
both cases the vicar was re¬ 
luctant to have them disturbed 
and read the Lessons from 
another Bible. 

Again, a year or two ago, a 
robin was found calmly sitting on 
the Westinghouse brake of an 
express train after a run from 
Manchester to Leeds, while 
another was found rearing a 
family above the orchestra plat¬ 
form in a dance hall at Dar¬ 
lington. Old rusty tins or bat¬ 
tered bowler hats left by tramps 



You CAN help 

COUGHING! 

“Ask mother for a dose of ‘PineateV* 
It relieves the whole congested area. 
Breaks up phlegm. Stops irritation and 
clears the bronchial tubes. Eases throat, 
chest and lungs. Don’t let any of your 
family keep on coughing for the want of 
a 1/9 bottle of‘Pineate % 

fineate* 

ttOHBI COUGH-SYRUP 


soo/v 

EVERvmm 



BASSETTS 

Otiguta#, 

LIQUORICE 

ALLSORTS 



At Home With the Duke 

Equally unconventional are tit¬ 
mice, which often select a dis¬ 
used pump or drain for their 
nests, while kingfishers fre¬ 
quently build in a rat-hole by a 
stream. The tawny owl often 
appropriates an old rabbit earth, 
and the tom-tit, the redstart, and 
several other British birds some¬ 
times select holes in gateposts as 
sites for their nests. 

At Aldershot birds have taken 
possession of the Wellington 
Monument, which stands on a 
wooded mound, and this fine 
statue of the Iron Duke on horse¬ 
back has in the past become a 
miniature • bird sanctuary. A 
short while ago a family of star¬ 
lings found a comfortable home 
in the palm of the Duke’s left 
hand, while a pair of jackdaws 
selected the plumes of his cocked 
hat for their nesting-site. Ideal 
accommodation was also found by 
a pair of wagtails, which took 
over the lease of the Duke’s coat. 

Several very desirable sites for 
homes have been acquired by a 
variety of British birds in Ser¬ 
vice vehicles now standing idle 
in dumps throughout the country. 
In an R A F ambulance a Mr and 
Mrs Swallow were discovered put¬ 
ting the final touches to a. 
comfortable little flat which they 
had built in a corner of the 
driver’s seat. But there is no 
truth in the rumour that the 
authorities called for an imme¬ 
diate inquiry into the matter— 
and the production of the neces¬ 
sary permit! 

MAN OF ESSEX 

JVuring a recent informal even¬ 
ing at the East Anglian 
Association Club at Delhi, a 
stranger in civilian clothes 
walked in and asked if he could 
become a member. When told 
the qualifications required, he 
said he owned a cottage in Essex. 
He was given a book of rules arid 
was able to show that he was 
entitled to membership. 

When a sing-song started 
round the piano the visitor enter¬ 
tained the company with sea 
shanties and other songs. He 
proved excellent company. 

Eventually his identity was 
disclosed to the gathering. He 
was Mr A. V. Alexander, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who 
is a member of the Cabinet mis¬ 
sion visiting India. 

The story is related by Flight- 
Sergeant Geoffrey Barber, RAF, 
the association’s secretary, in a 
letter to his father at Downham 
Market, Norfolk. 


The Aurora Borealis 
. Again? 

fJ'HE increase in the Sun’s 
eruptive activity which pro¬ 
duced the great outburst of sun¬ 
spots toward the end of March, 
with the consequent display of 
the Aurora Borealis, considerable 
electro-magnetic disturbance and 
radio fading, may be repeated 
in a lesser degree during the next 
week. 

This is due to the possibility 
that such vast eruptive storm 
centres in the Sun may be pro¬ 
longed until the Sun has had 
time to rotate and so bring them 
back into line with the Earth. 
The Sun takes about 25 days, 12 
hours to rotate, but it takes a 
sun-spot area about 27 days, 8 
hours to come back to approx¬ 
imately the same relative position 
as seen from the Earth. 

The solar cyclones which pro¬ 
duce all these electro-magnetic 
disturbances may sometimes per¬ 
sist for <a couple of months or 
more, so we see why we may 
anticipate a further display of 
these phenomena. G. F. M. 

A Machine With 

a Memory 

'J'here appears to be no end to 
the wonders of science. 

The other day, at the Institu¬ 
tion of Electrical Engineers in 
London, scientists were given a 
demonstration of what radar can 
do to memorise. 

They saw a piece of radar 
equipment receive warning of 
an approaching plane. Then the 
aerial searched the sky, found 
the target, and “looked ” on to 
it, announcing its triumph by 
flashing a green light. From 
then onward the equipment 
followed the plane, “memorised ” 
its course and speed when it 
passed behind another object, 
and passed the information to 
the gun predictors. 

A F (“automatic following ”), 
for that is the name of this new 
equipment, is a robot of great 
possibilities. 

Tinned Hydrogen 
For Balloons 

'J'he Americans, who put every¬ 
thing in a can, from bully 
beef to poached eggs, have 
excelled themselves with a 
new tinned product of the first 
importance. This is nothing else 
than tinned hydrogen, enabling 
a balloon to be filled anywhere 
from a few cans. 

Most cyclists are familiar with 
the acetylene headlamps, pro¬ 
vided with acetylene gas made by 
dropping water on to calcium 
carbide. It has now been found 
possible to make a substance 
called calcium hydride, a compo¬ 
sition of lime and hydrogen, 
which gives up its hydrogen 
when mixed with water. 

Hitherto hydrogen has been 
stored under immense pressure 
in heavy steel cylinders. With 
the new tinned hydrogen it will 
be possible, without these heavy 
cylinders, to operate oxy-hydro- 
gen lamps, or to obtain hydro¬ 
gen, the lightest gas known, for 
filling balloons. 


He Helped to Make 
Learning a Pleasure 

jWTosT of us realise that schooldays are happy days. John 
Pestalozzi, who did so much to make them so, was born 
200 years ago and is being honoured in his native Switzerland. 


In the town hall of Zurich, 
his birthplace, an exhibition 
is now open showing how 
Pestalozzi’s original ideas have 
influenced education, and in all 
the Swiss educational centres 
this is Pestalozzi year. 

As a young man Pestalozzi 
rebelled against the idea that 
formal book learning should be 
confined to the wealthy. At a 
farm at Nevhof he gathered 
round him twenty poor children 
into a community where the boys 
did the gardening while the girls 
did the domestic duties. All the 
children learned to spin and 
weave. While they worked, 
Pestalozzi talked with them, or 
read to them. Within a few 
months the children were physi¬ 
cally healthier and mentally more 
alert. 

Although the school failed in a 
few years, for financial reasons, 
Pestalozzi had made a start in 
the direction in which other 
educators were soon to move. 
He had formed the industrial 
school movement, and had shown 
that poor children could learn. 
He showed, too, that observation 
is the basic principle of all 
learning. 

During the next few years he 
eked out a bare existence for 
himself, his wife, and their 


small son by writing articles 
for a Swiss journal and publish¬ 
ing books. His first book. The 
Evening Hours of a Hermit, 
was largely philosophical and 
theoretical; but the second, 
Leonard and Gertrude, was much 
more practical, setting out. in 
story form his ideas on educa¬ 
tion. 

The great foundation of Pesta¬ 
lozzi’s belief was that observa¬ 
tion, or perception, was the 
most important method of teach¬ 
ing, and from that came the idea 
of the “object-lesson ” and all the 
many varieties of that idea. 
These have been, universally 
adopted and have made school¬ 
days far happier for us all. 
Pestalozzi rescued learning from 
being thought of as book know¬ 
ledge only and transformed it 
into a living experience. Two 
years before he died, at Brugg in 
1827, he wrote what he called a 
last educational prayer, the Song 
of the Swan. 

At Yverdon -the Pestalozzi In¬ 
stitute was visited by all the 
great ones of Europe, and Pesta¬ 
lozzi’s ideas have influenced 
educational theory all over the 
world. At Yverdon stands the 
fine statue of Pestalozzi with a 
boy and girl clasping him in 
eager friendship. 


PROGRESS REPORT 
BY UNCLE SAM 

Production in the United 
States is now higher than at 
any time in that nation’s history, 
and it is still going up. 

This remarkable achievement, 
announced by President Truman 
in his latest progress report, 
makes it quite clear that 
America has successfully over¬ 
come “the hump of recon¬ 
version,” as the President put it. 
In spite of this trade boom, 
however, there are three million 
unemployed in the United States, 
and. the number is expected to 
increase by another half a 
million later this year. 

President Truman has warned 
his countrymen against the 
dangers of increased prices, 
labour-management disputes, and 
strikes. 

The whole country should 
benefit from this boom in pro¬ 
duction which America is enjoy¬ 
ing. For many years to come 
no country can produce too 
much, provided that its surplus 
is available for other nations that 
need those goods. 

SPEEDING UP THE 
EXPRESS 

po speed up railway travel the 
L M S are laying a special 
length of track at Wide Angles, 
Ashchurch, near Tewkesbury. 
This will allow speeds of over 
90 m p h, and will therefore he 
one of the fastest sections in the 
country. 

It is situated at the spot 
where the Bristol - Birmingham 
and Evesham-Malvem lines cross, 
and will extend 60 yards on either 
side. Trains will be able to con¬ 
tinue. at full speed instead of 
being forced to slow down as they 
have to at crossings. 






/ Peaceful ). 

/ sleep HELPS A 
l CHILD CROW t 

V 



our child must have 


long hours of unbroken, 
restful sleep if she is to 
grow and gain as Nature 
intended. When stomach 
upsets rob her of this 
needful sound rest, a 
small dose of * ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ will soon put 
the little one at ease: 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
also acts as a' gentle 
laxative. Mothers every¬ 
where depend upon it 
because it is so mild and 
harmless.. Keep ‘Milk of 
Magnesia ’ in the medi¬ 
cine cabinet always. 


‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA* 

* 4 Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of magnesia. 
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The Bran Tub 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS Cross Word Puzzle 
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Jacko’s Improved Sedan Chair 



H idden away in a corner of Farmer Monk’s barn Jacko and Chimp found 
an old Sedan chair. “ Fancy two men carrying a passenger in that,” 
said Chimp. “ Why didn’t they put wheels on it ! ” “ That’s an idea ! ” 

cried Jacko. “ Let us put wheels on it—look, there are four that would fit.” 
They obtained the farmer’s permission and fixed. the wheels. Then they 
put their donkey between the poles and drove through the village, where 
everyone laughed, and cheered their strange vehicle. " , 


RAW MATERIALS 

“You are connected with the 
fine arts, I understand, Mr 
Mason. Are you a sculptor?”. 

“Oh, no, I’m not, but I furnish 
stone to a man who is.” 

Tongue Twister 

J£xport Oporto port from port 
Oporto in Portugal. 



lEX-ARMY 

JELL TENTS 

£ 8 . 15 . 0 . 

Complete for use. Sectional centre 
jpole and all accessories. Itecon- 
jditioned. Thoroughly waterproof. 
Sleeps 8 . Dimensions 9 ft. 6 ins. 

Circumference 44 ft. 

Also RIDGE TENTS. 14 ft. X r 4 It.’ 

height 7 ft., walls 2 ft. 6 in., £15 15s. 
Qroundeheets 8/6 each. Carriage 1 /-. 
MARQUEES —ENQUIRIES INVITED. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES 
LTD., Dept. CHI B 2, EXCEL HOUSE, 
WHITCOMB STREET. LONDON, W.C.2. 



Lixen is vegetable in com¬ 
position and entirely de¬ 
void of unpleasant after¬ 
effects. Its natural action 
in promoting regularity 
of the system is produced 
by an extract of senna 
pods made gentle and 
palatable by a special 
process- which removes 
harshness. 

LIXEN ELIXIR in bottles 
2/3, 3/11 

LIXEN LOZENGES 

fruit flavoured in bottles 

1/8 

Purchase Tax Included 

Made in England by 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 

LIXEN 

The Good-Natured Laxative 


Hidden Fuel 

Jn . each of the following 
sentences the name of a kind 
of fuel is concealed: 

This cup of cocoa looks very 
tempting. 

A whippet rolled over and over 
on the lawn. 

They are two odd-looking 
people. 

That chap eats far too much. 

You have spoiled your pretty 
frock. 

He started running as though 
he were pursued. 

Tobacco keeps better in a jar. 

Answers next week 


Wise ' 

people 



-every 


BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 

Macclesfield 


The Sensitive Wood-Sorrel. 
Beneath the oak trees in the 
woods, a number of small white 
flowers drew Don's attention. 
They were bell-shaped, ' with 
delicate purple veins, each flower 
possessing a separate stalk. “The 
leaves were very ' similar . to 
clover leaves,” Don told Farmer 
Gray. 

“Wood-Sorrel,” said the farmer. 
“This-dainty plant is very sensi¬ 
tive to both light and weather. 
If the day is dark or cold the 
flowers will close, and the leaves 
will droop and fold tightly back 
to back. When clover leaves shut 
up, they fold face to face. Wood- 
Sorrel leaves possess a pleasant 
acid flavour, and can be used in 
salads.” 

Super Speed 

A s the boat train stopped for a 
signal some way outside the 
London terminus, an express 
thundered by, startling the old 
Irishman sitting in a corner seat 
who was visiting the great city 
for the first time. 

Before he could recover 

another express roared by in the 
opposite direction on the other 
side. 

“Begorra,” he exclaimed, 

“things move here—that' train’s 
going back already!” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-west, Venus 
is low in the 
west, and Jupi¬ 
ter is in the 
south - east. 
The picture 
shows the moon 
as it may be 
seen at 5.30 
BST, on Satur¬ 
day morning, April 27. 

A RECORD CATCH 

O NCE a skilful young fisher 
called Weir, 

Fished so long from the end of a 
pier. 

That his catches of dabs. 

Plaice, mackerel, and crabs. 

Lay in tier upon tier upon tier. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC programmes from Wednesday, 
April 24, to Tuesday, April 30. 

'WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Tale of 
Jeremy Fisher. 5.15 Tea for Two. 
North, 5.0 Talk on the Children’s 
Concert. 5.50 Competition result, 
THURSDAY, 5.0 Ivor Dennis 
(piano). 5.10 Prince and. the 
Pauper (Part I). North, 5.0 
Brendon Chase (Part 2). 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Pencil and Paper; 
Children’s Concert. Midland, 5.0 
Winston and Willie, the Goslings; 
Piano trio; Vegetables in your 
Garden; Learn to swim the 
Crawl; Music of the Birds. Welsh, 
5.0 The River Which Ran Away; 
Sports Talk; Around the Country¬ 
side. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Songtime. 5.15 
The Mysterious Mr Sinister 
(Part I). Northern Ireland, 5.0 
Young Artists/ 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Warkworth Castle. 
Scottish, 5.0 Dunaverty Castle. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Said the Cat to 
the Dog (No 14). 5.25 Music at 
Random. 5.40 Zoo news by Dr 
Geoffrey Vevers. Scottish, 5.0 
Highland Diary; Competition 
result. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Bear Gar¬ 
den, 5.15 About Gliding. Northern 
Ireland, 5.0 A Certain Dr Mellor 
(Part 4). Scottish, 5.0 Nursery 
Rhymes. 



Reading Across. 1 A dwelling. 5 
A sphere. 7 A Scots musician. 9 
Denoting destination. 11 He works 
with gold leaf. 13 Sometimes called 
Spelter. 15 The finish. 16 Depriva¬ 
tion. ‘ 17 Destructive rodents. 18 The 
World’s Hope.* 19 A flat fish. 20 A 
star cluster. 22 Royal Academy.* 24 
Speedily. 26 Knight’s title. 27 A 
subject of discourse. 

Reading Down. 1 A mean dwell-, 
ing. 2 Elevated. 3 Tokens. 4 Heroic. 

5 A strict test. 6 Songsters. S Elec¬ 
tric light.* 10 Seaside , air is said to 
have this. 12 To penetrate. 14 A 
line on a u'eather map. 16 Organs 
of respiration. 17 A fresh-water fish. 

19 Long, narrow slip of wood. 21 On 
high. 23 A tailless monkey. 25 Early 
English.* 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 

Answer' next week 

OUT OF DATE 

“\yHAT is the date today?” 

asked Nora, as she settled 
down to write her Easter thank- 
you letters. 

“There’s a newspaper beside 
you,” answered her brother 
Robin. 

“That doesn’t tell me—it’s 
yesterday's! ” 

Maxim to Memorise 

Y LL things require skill except 
an appetite. 
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American States Puzzle 

JJere are clues to the names of 
six of the States in USA: 
Nothing—tall—nothing; not 

out—girl’s name; tree—thank 
you; number—south-east; most 
important; girl’s name—garden 

implement. . Answers next week 

BLISSFUL 

gMYTHE: “I’m the happiest man 
on earth.” - 

Smith; “Well, if ignorance is 
bliss, so you ought to be.” 
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